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Ww = catia jails , ee —— we 
ORIGINAL POETRY. H Aud even then, base ingrate as he was, often seen in a voung gawky peasant. No one can accuse 
a = ee |] 9 — him nape ogy — reproac h? the artist in this case of flattery ; indeed I should pronounce 
Ss i She only pray’d that he might never fee it a . 
. one ; . a most ilalous representation of the great original. It 
“ A SKETCH. } The anguish that she felt; but that his life , sae Seam Mp ' — “ hs Mabie pe ' 
‘Twas a bright moment !—Mirth play’d in the eve, Might be as peaceful as her own was sad m . es quite 2! contrast to the portraits that are preserves 
5 ’ . " a 2 } 
And filled each breast—and dwelt on every tongue ; Ah! hadit been his lot—had he been lett of Kim. En theer he is repocsonted os 0 Gne, beld-locking 
For there the young and beautiful were met, By fortune, e’en in poverty and shame, nan ; the expression of his countenance sufficiently portray 
Whose gladsome hearts had never known a pang. She would have flown to cheer him. Woman'sheart ing those traits of character that render him so justly cele 
Fashion was there, in richest garb, and wealth ; Clings closer in distress—and when it loves, brated. His height is here preserved, which I found to be six 


Truly and warmly loves, it loves till death ; 
Ay—and if passions can survive the tomb, 
If aught of earth at last may enter heaven, 
Though not to pain, it must be woman's love his subjects. ‘They were handsomely turned canes enough 

She knew her life was passing fast away, apparently of sound oak or hickory, and, strange to say 
And others knew it—yet she never told not one of us were willing to test a thump over the hack 


The bleeding heart finds not relief in mirth, | Th | , 
{| And hers had felt a wound which could not heal. e melancholy cause. A few more pangs trom them, although wielded by the weak hand of one of ou 


And wit, inspired by gaiety and smiles, teet seven inches; and in a corner stood several of those cud 
Flowed sparkling forth. Pleasure triumphent reigned, 
And every bosom glow’d beneath her power. 

Not every bosom—no! for one was there 
Fo which that giddy scene conveyed no joy ; 


gels, with which he so potently belaboured the shoulders ot 


Far from the thoughtless throng removed she sat, A few more secret sighs and tears—and then 
Alone and triendless. The deep trace ot time She felt that she would slumber in the grave. 
And sorrow was upon her brow. Her breast Oh! if there be a wound that needs relief, 

Had known the charm of summer—but, alas! Yet spurns it; if there be upon the earth fully worn, and were not a whit better than those of an old 
Winter had come that ne’er should have a spring. \| — d hich 3 that 7 aoe — -__ seventy-six farmer, and much in the same style, A flapped 

» has one spring—an ‘onem—t . } is that which woman feels—when left to wee; 

Life has one spring—and only one—and hers | : ‘ _ : M teh to weep hat, with one side of the brim torn off, and the other in tat 
O’er buried hopes, and unrequited love. 


degenerate days. In a recess hard by hangs quite an assort 
ment of his wardrobe. ‘The clothes seem to have been faith 


Had pass’d for ever; it had borne one hope, 
ters corated oF g, from ¢ TW suspended a slit 
The brightest—dearest—loveliest of earth ; — eee Sh decorated one peg, trom another as suspended a sl 
! coat, graced with buttons nearly as large as a modern tes 


But, almost at its birth, it died! and now LTP IOS Pa 
She lived to bathe its wither'd bud with tears. | LETTERS FROM RUSSIA. plate, though of a different substance ; a patch was stuck on 





ome ee an — 1 pair ot his indispensables, and the heel of a cow-hide shox 





Unseen I gazed upon that lonely one— 


Her eye had lost Its brightness—and her cheek | SKETCHES OF THE CITY OF 8ST, PETERSBURG. was run down, the upper-leather on one side taking the place 
ee ee + pexaey there. | Addressed toa anata this city of the sole, and nearly worn through, while his toes maght 
She caught a glance from others—she would strive seseiies tedetiaiaetes have peeped out at the rip of its fellow, and made any dis 
To smile, lest her sad looks — mar their joy ; | St. Petersburg, 1830. |coveries that the wide world had to offer. But Peter’s mind 
But the strong effort only served to prove || A witrie below the exchange, in the line skirting the | was above such trifles, and while other monarchs were ex 
How kind, yet truly wretched, was her heart. | Great Neva, stands the museum. It is a plain, lofty building, || hausting their invention to give a new fashion to a coat, and 
a it fail’d and left a look of such deep woe, | d exhibi te “eats ; f sf . sie Leneiiinn @ sain on hntnat econ O sent neaien 
That in my very soul I pitied her. 1 an ex ibits some autitul specimens of petrilactions, corals, | puzzling their wits on the te ¢ bg shoe, his powerful geniu 
figure She could not smile! true, smiles by no means show ' and minerals; but its variety of beast, bird, and fish is not to |and example were exerted in civilizing and adding largely t 
emble The bosom happy, or the mind at ease ; ''be compared in number, preservation, and arrangement to |an already powerful empire, and tracing plans that it will be 
mn ate Smiles may be worn when over the troubled mind Scudder’s; and there is a shameless, gross display on one | the glory of his successors to their remotest generations t 
Brood shades and midnight in their darkest gloom ; | side, that ought never to be permitted in a museum of natural | carry into eflect 
But she could wear no mask, and no disguise, j Hs A tl . sds 1 found by far the! t | Tl veniie 1 this littl ; +h h , 
noles ‘Though oft, and long, and painfully she tried ; curiosities. Among the quadrupeds I found by far the largest | 1¢ walls around this little room were hung with portraits, 
resent Her look, her slightest glance, was too, too clear | black bear I have ever secn. He is a monster in size, | among which were czars and czarines of an early age ; but the 
To doubt that anguish prey'd on all within. Here also are a towering elephant, with his Indian rider in |one which riveted wy attention was that of the beautiful 
a Once she had been like one of the gay things costume perched upon his back, and the entire skeleton of a | Catherine the first. You will recollect her sad early history, 
vert I hat sported now before her. She had been | mammoth, discovered by Professor Adams on the shores of|and her rise from the rank of a Livonian captive to that 
he pride of scenes like this—and then had won PKS Ww h : —anaff ile Gale Ged f the e ~s8 of all the R « her ecticiied 
— The gaze of admiration from the throng the Icy s°a. e were shown specimens of his hair, found at) of the empress of all the Russias, her estimable fisposition, 
‘tuted That crowded round her. She had seen them stand the same time, which could not have measured less than three- | and the influence she possessed to the last over her implacable 
Entranced to hear the music ofher voice. Ah! then quarters of a yard in length. The figures of some Chinese, |! lord; an influence always exerted to do good, and to shield 
Each youth was emulous to serve. She heard Japanese, Tartars, Laplanders, and jugglers attired in their |from his vengeance those unhappy beings who had incurred 
er at Her praise from every tongue—and it had been native costumes, with their simple ingenious boats and ‘his vindictive wrath. Peter could never withstand the en 
ad it The theme of poets in their proudest songs. ledges, as als a fi v te servant of P nee the Great, seven | treati ’s of this adorable woman; and when resolutely dete 
ng *T was not because all were so distant now es oe ee fherrrgt, ema aria it wad . 
That a That she was sad—no, but she thought of one feet high, and his pet zany, a diminutive dwarf, with very cu- | mined upon carrying his bloody mandate into effect, he ab 
an re Who always met her at those scenes of mirth ; rious or rather no hands and feet, were attractive; but the | sented himself fsom the palace, and denied Catherine his pre- 
peor His form would rise—and deathless meim’ry clung objects of the greatest interest to us we found in the upper | sence till the execution of the fatal orders had placed the vic 
hi a de toned tn A = of love, | story, being om as related more immediately to the great me yo = uc eo Te wes oe the prayers ant 
And she had fondly listen'’d and believed. monarch himself. ; tears of this kind-hearted intercessor er portrait is jut 
od the She seem’d to be his only charm of life, In one room we were shown the stuffed skin of the horse such a one as your imagination would paint—a figure inclin 
3 own The being that he worshipp’d and adored. he strode at the famous battle of Poltava, apparently in full ing to the en bon point, with graceful neck and bosom, large 
Ah! had she known man more, she would have known gallop, with the saddle, bridle, and accoutrements of the day | beaming eyes, and lovely placid features, exhibiting the be 
‘That love’s sure spark lies in the deep heart hid, cau as they were used ; and just ahead, as if starting on a | n»gnant care and expression of a Madonna 
the loo deep to make a flaming outward show EAP MINS b faithful “ts that attended I mn t me t-H Inthe f the seum, apart from ¢ ther building 
At first ‘tis faint, perchance almost unseen, _ chase, were the faithful dogs that attended him on his shoot- n the rear of the museum, apart fre = any other ulding, 
And months, it may be years, must needs pass b; | ing excursions. Here also are numerous models of vessels | stands a rotunda, exclusively occupied by the famous Gottorp 
J that Ere it be kindled so that time—nor tears— « and machines without number, made with his own hands, | globe. To et within it you enter a narrow door, and ascend 
$ Nor earthly power—can quench its sacred fire ' and very handsomely done too, showing Peter to have been ing a low flight of steps, take your seat a little below the cen 
» sla’ : 3 J : 6 t 7 
= love — —— ee 4 rarely speak | an ingenious and skilful workman. In this and an adjoining | tre, when you will find room for a dozen persons or more. A 
ro and ade potas Be ate ht room are preserved the telescope and nautical instruments, | wheel immediately commences turning, and in the space ot 
ag And each to each in sacred contract vow'd turning lathe, chisels, sugers, hammers, hatchets, handsaws, fifteen minutes you will have crossed the dreaded line, gon 
” Unfading constancy. That solemn pledge and files, all of which he had used more or less during his |round the world, and again find yourself on terra firma, st 
They call’d on heaven to witness. Then he dwelt active and busy life. Most of these tools bear the marks of |the point from which you started, and thus be able through 
a seeming rapture on the day that soon | good service. They are arranged and kept in the same state in || after life to tell of the wonders of the great deep, the marvei 
Should see her hie, Oh! she was happy then a : . » || ll ? 
which they were left at his death, and form an assortment sufli- || lous appearance of strange lands and people, and the twink 


And every word was treasured in her breast. 
Misfortune cross’d her pathh—“ riches took wings 
The pera) of wealth was hers no more—and \+t 


| ciently varied and complete to set up a dozen mechanics of}! ling of innumerable stars, the complicated evolutions of the 


our day in their different branches. From the second hall |) planets, the phases of the moon, and the track of the sum 





i igh’d not—what were caudy toys to her? thus occupied a door opens to an inner room, before passing | How clever to sit in an easy chair, and see and learn all this 
’ a aa . e . j 
. he, Apa » Got chose, oe but here— | the threshold of which the soldier in attendance admonished | in less time than an ordinary man would take in the digest 
She wish’d no greater wealth. ’Twas paradise '!us to take off our hats. We readily obeyed, and on entering |ing of a pinch of snuff! but, joking apart, this globe i reall 
, , 7 ¢ i ‘e readily obeyed, ar nite } ne snu t, joking « , this globe ts reall! 
pupy Where’er he was. Winter was mild as spring ll ‘ . . oo | i i me oa ~ 6 ‘ 
The poorest cot a palace. ‘This was love ! || found the wax figure of the czar sitting opposite us, in an//a great curiosity, and a half hour's inspection of it will giv. 
And Ae was hers. But ah! deluded one! | easy chair, as if prepared for our reception. He was dress-!|| one a clearer and more accurate knowledge of the solar sys 
She saw him—oh how changed !—his brow was cold, |} ed in a kind of sky blue bombazine, of the same cut and jtem than a month’s poring over books. Something similar 
anime Petes pa “‘— not of —~ He bow d—pass'd on | fashion that a good citizen well to do in the world would have || ought to be placed in every university throughout the land 
nd lett her. ce was ¢ 53 : 
, : “ rer xat proud glance was all she saw | put on of a summer's day to see company. His skin wassal-| Directly in front of the Isac-bridge rises an enormour 
t chill'd her very heart—and froze each stream ii : : 
tree's Of joy and peace, that once flow'd sparkling there |, low, the face destitute ci beard or the least expression, and || building, occupied by several colleges of science and the St 
ri and yet she blamed him not; she never spoke his head covered with a great mop of hair, giving him just'|Synod; and im the rear of this, and fronting the first line, i 


me word to wound him. No—for she had loved, such an appearance from his shoulders upward as 1 have ithe military establishment of the noblecadets. These build 
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ings and the enclosed grounds occupy a whole square, at least | 
half a mile in length by one quarter in breadth. The sons 
of the nobility are alone admitted to this institution, and are 
obliged to enter at the early age of seven, and remain tll 
twenty-one, when they take their degrees and join the ariny. 
The establishment is very complete, having its own church, 
hospital, cabinet of natural history, and riding-school. The 
pupils amount to several hundreds. They wear a low round 
cap and gray uniform, and besides rigid drilling, the mil 
tary and other sciences, are taught to speak and write in 
French and German with fluency. An open square next pre 


sents itself in the line of the Neva, adorned with a triumphal | 


obelisk, conmemorative of the 
the Turkish fleet in the Black sea 
the south-west, rises the academy of fine arts, a magnificent 


victory of Count Orloff over 
Jounding this square, on 


building, presenting its fagade to the water, and forming a 
quadrangle of upwards of four hundred feet. Its columns 
are of the Doric order, a low dome surmounts the top, and 
above is placed the figure of Minerva. This academy was 

established as early as 1764, by Catherine the second, and was 

well endowed by her munificence, her successors confirming 

its revenue, and in some instances adding thereto, The pupils 

receive 4 careful education; and though they may not yet 

boast of a Raphael or Michael Angelo, they have displayed | 
great taste in sculpture, painting, and architecture, and have | 
left in this and other quarters of the empire, admirable and 

enduring specimens of their genius and execution. 

Still bordering the Neva a considerable distance down, you | * 
‘ome to the academy of mines, established for the express | 
purpose of training a corps of scientific and intelligent offi- | 
‘ers to superintend the numerous mines found throughout 
Siberia and the Ural mountains, and to aid in the easier and 
fuller developement of their inexhaustible treasures The en 
lightened liberality of the Russian government m forming 
this establishment, is worthy of all praise. The sons of the 
most respectable citizens and even of the nobility, embrace the 
privilege of a free education here, in strict reference to this 
profession, upon finishing which they receive a lieutenant’s 
commission in the army, and immediately repair to their sta 
tions. Their emoluments are ample, and if they distinguish 
themselves in the least they are rapidly promoted and after a 
ertain time of service are allowed, if they choose, to retire 
ma pension, Notwithstanding the privations and hardships! 
they must endure before they can honourably retire to enjoy! 
what is at first looked upon as so enviable, they generally get 
co attached to their profession, as to prefer continuing actively 
engaged in it, receiving full pay and promotion, to a more 
easy and indolent life. This is but one among the many 
establishments instituted by this keen fore-sighted govern 
ment for the cultivation and developement of its vast resources, 
and I don’t know when I have been so highly gratified as in 
my visit to the academy of mines 

The first hall we entered was adorned with a full-length 
likeness of Alexander, and devoted to the instruction of the 
pupils. There were a great variety of models displayed here, 
such as hydraulic works, and machines for washing out the 
gold and sinking shafts. The second room is also occupied for 
instruction, and was set round with specimens of the different 
minerals, and curiosities extracted from these regions, Among 
other specimens we were shown a lump of gold, found (that 
s, fortunately dug out the day previous by one of the miners, 
and placed by the flattering superintendants in his way be 
tore he made the rounds,) by the emperor Alexander on his 
visit to the mines, weighing nearly seventeen pounds, and so 
pure that the professor who attended us thought it would not 
lose over twenty per cent in refining. A garden is attached 
to the rear, and within it is dug a deep circuitous passage, over 
arched and made perfectly dark, for the practical demonstra 
tion of the science to the students. Here each one of our 
party lighted his flambeau, and boldly descended. The delu 
ion is quite perfect, for the different strata of earth and mi 
nerals are firmly attached to the walls just as they are origi 
aally found; and as you grope your way through the damp 
‘old passage, it requires no great stretch of the IMarination to 
fancy yourself in a real mine of Siberia see 

For the New-York Mirre 
EXCERPTS 

Black takes no spots. The characters of some men aze so! 
bad they cannot be stained 

Ungrateful persons begin by underrating the benetits be- | 
stowed upon them. 

Life is a game of backgammon ; there is a mixture of chanc« 
and skill in it. 

Analchymist dedicated a book on making gold to Leo X. who} 
sent him in return a cart load of empty bags to hold his money. 


|| scarred and worn heart of man yearns for the peace, the inno- 


iin his welfare. 


' 


THE CENSOR. object was wounded or benefited by the manner of its applica 
| tion. The master of the establishment was a correct and moral! 
pedant, in whose rude and unfeeling bosom he found no refuge 

| either from his own thoughts or the neglect of others. The 

} same fate which had thus sent the boy adrift without friend 

or money, or hope, had also cast his person in a repulsive 
| mould, had formed his tungue awkward to express, and his 
understanding slow to comprehend. No beautiful face at 
tracted to him the gaze of admiration, and of the spurious 
pity of which it sometimes is the foundation. His voice had 
‘a fine prin-) no sweet tones—his mouth no expressive smile—his manner 


THE LITTLE GENIUS, 
No. 104 


The bridegroom may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been ; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee 
But Vil remer ber thee, Glencairne, 
And all that thou hast dene for me Burns 


“THere is in some minds,” said the Genius, 
ciple of fidelity, which perpetuates the existence of impres-) no winning grace. He was rough, ungainly, unattractive 
sions. In others, incidents, unless connected with their pro- and the tears which now came up from his very heart, did 
gressive plans and interests, pass lightly away, and are for- not moisten beautiful eves or tremble upon long lashes, but 
gotten. Feelings of admiration or of gratitude are preserved rolled down his cheeks in the homely language of ordinary 
by many, of which the object may be totally unconscious ; ind = grief, 
buried under a multiplicity of other thoughts they woulc go “ Poor, little, solitary, wretched boy!’ said the Genius; 
down into the oblivion of the grave, unless some accidental “although denied the outward charms of person, he has a 
occurrence to which they are linked by association, call them) human heart, and what heart will not bleed when wounded 
forth from the depths of the character like a precious and The pedagogue, his tyrant, has lost his patience and beaten 





beautiful relic found in the neglected corner of a mocern) hin, because he has not accomplished all that has been effect 


’ 
mansion,” ec by those who had naturally stronger faculties and quicker 
“ But,” observed I, 


for another would always seek his society ’ 


“one animated with gratitude or love | perceptions.” 

While he was speaking, the unhappy outcast, with a book 
‘ Many causes may containing a lesson as opaque to the eyes of his understanding 
irise to separate them, ‘True, every man seems to act from asthe rock was to his physical vision, wandered away from 


“Not so,” replied my companion, 


hus own tree will, but the course of each is, nevertheless, the rest, whose happy shouts were heard, as the ball rose in 
the air, or the rapid top hummed itself to sleep upon the 
He sat down on a stone 


guided by the current, gentle and invisible, perchance, but ne- 
vertheless irresistible. ‘Thus individuals are brought in con-. smooth and much worn ground. 
tact, and compelled to toil together through existence, totally | and turned his tace towards the sky, where the sun had jus 
unadapted to make each other either happy or contented, while gone down, and the tears were almost dried fron: his eyes as 
in other instances, they whose society would be productive of he gazed, and then, as a companion approached him and 
mutual gratification, never meet in life’s wanderings, or only! saluted him with an unfeeling remark or a heartless joke, the 
You resemble ships at sea bound to different) tears flowed ayain. 

ports, and wafted by opposing winds. Presently a boy, gifted with all the grace of manner and 
tor you to sail together, but it would be inconsistent with beauty of person in which the other was deticient, and endow 


ineet to part. 
It would be agreeable 


the object for which you are formed, But see—the mirror ed with the supe raddeci blessings of affectionate and wealth 
A moment's silence and you parents, wit, capacity, and genius, left the play and cam 


has spread itself out before us. 
, sully and sat down beside him, put his arm around his neck 


will discover my meaning.” 
As a ruffled stream settles again into stillness when the! soothed him in a low tone, and persuaded him to strive 
breeze dies away, and the shapes and colours before confusedly | again at the repulsive task, which had been so long and closely 
reflected in its waters, fall at length into the soft and living) associated with udsery and mortification that his very sou 
picture of surrounding nature, so the agitated mists in the loathed it. He pointed out the easy parts and explained the 
mirror arranged themselves in quiet order and vivid distinct-| dark, and by the aid of his kind and soothing manner the 
ness. irritated mund of the dul: boy was calmed, and his swelling 


A rural scene appeared, evidently situated ata distance from feelings were hushed, and a ight broke in upon him of know 


the elegance, fashion, and restless action of a city. A low. ledge, and gratitude, and happiness. ‘Then the scene vanished 
ind humble house stood at the end of a wide grassy lan ‘And now,” said 1, smiling through a sort of moisture 


Moss was on the roof. Pleasant orchards were near, and “hich had gathered in my own eyes, foreven so simple an in 


tall elm trees. On a branch, a robin was trimming his wings, | stance of pure generous teeling ad unimportant uustortune is 
se our poor little friend 1s to appear a great 


and his warble ever and anon was heard. In the distance, | touching, “1 supypx 
and softened by the haze, stood a village and a white church, | "40, and to rescue lis novle patron from some awtul calamity. 


“No,” said the Geuius, human scenes are not always per 


whose spire was gilded with the rays of the setting sun 

I gazed a few moments in silence. J had but just left the ‘formed m so dramauc a style. Though life is fullof changes 
busy streets, whitened with banks of snow, and my ears rung! )ou must not suppos: every poor youth will rise to eminence 
with the ringing of sleigh-bells and the voices of fashionable | nor every promising one suflerruin. Time has gone on with 
gaiety—and this tranquil summer picture struck me with a them in its usual routine. The rich boy grew up into a rich 
fairy contrast, and reminded me of years and years gone by|,tan. ‘The promises of his early days have all been realized 
He has lived a liie of pleasure and virtue, and never again 


when in early boyhood I had moved in such a place and at 
Genius has 


met the abandoned object of his mfant pity. 
hallowed his name, and triumph followed his undertakings 


such an hour 

“You behold,” said my companion, “ one of those secluded 
dwellings where the treasures of learning are served without. The other never overcame the obstacles with which accident 
ostentation to the opposed his progress. Beauty never invested his form, happi 
that unaspiring roof, and clothed in the garments of the poor, | ness never warmed his heart 
always humble—but look once more in the mirror.’ 


lowly youth of your happy country. Beneath 
He has been al ways poor 
many a young heart beats with germs of genius and virtue. 
But the period of their thraldom ts over, and the elastic mind, "it was one of the gloomiest pictures of life. A crowd 
bent down with the labour of study, is prepared to rise again Were assembled ina lofty apartment. They consisted of the 
nd pleasure.” great and powerful of the land. A lovely temale, arrayed in 
a burst of noisy merriment teld that the toils deep mourning, was there, with two beautitul children. At 

Death’s awful seal 


to mirth a 

As he spoke, ¢ 
if the day were done; and, with taces of eager joy, natural one end of the chamber stood a coffin. 
enough on the occasion, the crowd burst forth to freedom || Was stamped on the altered features of the tenant, but a glance 
sweetened by restraint 
dispersed themselves over the green and pursued their various and gazed with awe-struck rivetted look, as if they could 
sports, I noted one upon whose features appeared the marks jhever cease guzing upon the white tranquil forehead, the 
of sorrow, for many as are the deep regrets with which the |closed eyes, the cold, serious, stiff features, came to take 
‘their farewell of hiaa—the once gentle and lovely boy. Then 
cence, the ignorance of boyhood, yet its sky, even as every jal the thrilling ceremonials were tinished—the solemn prayer 
other, is shaken by the mimic tempest, or overshadowed with || jWas 8: aid—the wife and children had paused before the noble 
infant gloom. The boy was poor. No affluent friends waited | | prostrate form with feelings too sacred and deep for the in- 
to lead hun by the hand to the high and glorious places of |\trusion even of imagination. And one was in the act of 
the world. Scarcely one kind heart was crossed by recollec-||drawing over the features the snowy gauze and closing the 


But emong the joyful multitude who ‘told me thut the sad faces, which appeared one after another, 





ltions of his image, sympathy with his loneliness, or interest | coffin ld, when he, the unhappy boy, the poor labourer, enter 


A remote relation had placed him at the |/ed with hasty step among his superiors, and fixed his eyes on 
academy, partly trom a cold sense of duty, and partly from the |/t that face, which had never met him since. A paleness came 
| pomp of ostentatious charity, which so long as it shone forth |) over him, and a tremor was at his heart. 


| conspicnosly to admiring thousands, never listed whether the'! ‘ True, living, faithful gratitude,” said the Genius, “ has ex 
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isted in his bosom unchanged. The circumstances of their! clining on the benhe « of dex py » tocshe, 1 was desirous of be- our situation, I desperately proceeded to compose the follow 
respective situations in life have hitherto kept them asunder.| holding this same nature, that we poefize so much, in one of'ing rhymes, which 1 committed to paper when the storm 
They have passed in the streets as strangers to each other.|/her angry moods. A total darkness soon overspread the | lied away the next might, and the pale moon sent down 
No opportunity has occurred even for the acknowledgment of} scene—only cheered by the light in the binacle, and the | her straggling beams, dim and beautiful, upon the white 
the debt of kindness contracted in that quiet spot, when the| breaming of the heavy billows as they lifted their fiery heads) tumbling surface of the ocean 1 have taken, however, « 
sun was slowly sinking. But although unpaid, unspoken, it) high above the lofty stern. During the night the wind in- | poetic licence not warranted by the bird's real tate, The poor 
has not been forgotten, and it is good for you to know that) creased toa tremendous gale. It seemed scarcely possible | little creature found but a brief resting place on the ship, 
these qualities belong to human nature, to see true generous | for the ship to ride it out. The rolling rendered walking a || trom which the fierce tempest soon drove him. He durst not 
feeling exhibited, although in a shape entirely unconnect-| perilous enterprise, and occasionally as the vessel lurched, the commut himself more confidently to the mercy of man, and 
ed with the important events of life. They afford at once al crockery crashed, the women screamed, chests, chairs, boots, | | suppose his troubles were soon over 


























model for your own actions, and a support on which you may |/and all the moveable articles not absolutely lashed, were rolling Welcome ing bird 
- Scared by t ds 
rest your confidence in the high nature and destiny of man.”||to and fro across the floor “ as life were in them Whatever 1 angie sate » 
|| were the thoughts of the men, they kept them to themselves Shriil screaming through the naked shr 
= — ° = - ———— = ai - . 
| but the agreeable anticipations of the ladies were confided so Full oft upon the crimson rose 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. | ™ aaa Have lightly pressed those tiny feet 
ee NS SKE aa ______}'freely, and in such an elevated tone to whomsoever might be Where oltent tenfe-aseetn Ghethens 
NOTES BY A TRAVELLER. | pleased to listen that, although no eaves-dropper, it Was impos Blue sky, clear brook, and fragrance swee 
' y r t » ’ 
j/sible for me to misunderstand that they were rather discon 5 rr on A of fox, 8 wandere 
—— - | af rom scenes « pov, & Wanderer drive 
NUMBER THREE. tented with the prospect. Divers questions were put to the nett om aaenaestn cmestonn nan 
December 3, \329.—At sea |\steward, both principal and deputies, as when the storm Copes with the angry storms of heaves 
Ir isevening. Every thingis calm and tranquil. A voyage! would end—did he think the ship would overset or go down 8 oteger oe — b , a “se 
at sea has been aptly said to cut one off for a time from all||—and did he ever know of such a gale before. The worthy lo rest their weary, shivering wing 
‘ 2 | . ~ 1 hide the «win id 
plans of life. There is nothing around to awaken recollection | individual, not being himself exactly satisfied with existing A trum the wintry ws 
t 5 ij e ’ But et - . 
but the stars, which strew the broad and lofty pavement of | circumstances, afforded them but very vague and contradictory repent Nagao aon 
heaven with the same shapes, whether the gazer be wander-|| information, from which no more could be gathered than that a ere tempests rage, and billows roll , 
| , tut break no more their dreamless sleep 
ing through the pleasant places of the earth, or tossed on the|| we were undoubtedly at sea, and in a gale of wind. His —— . 
lonely ocean—whether he be wretched or happy, there the|! natural humanity did once so nearly conquer his fears as to 
PS y conq ewes 
imperishable records of power are shining silently forever ||induce him to offer some consolation to a charming little wo THE DRAMA, 
The ship goes along lazily through the water, creaking and || man, whose beauty was quite improved by her terror. He | 
rolling. ‘The dark heavy waves are tumbling around, and|/ assured her, upon his honour, that the waves were subsiding, | THE PARK THEATRE, 
J g » UP 
their curling tops show dimly white through the shadow.||the winds abating, the moon and stars coming out as fast as Arrer the unceasing jingle of bells for the last several! 


Last night at the same moment I was in the full flash of merri- \ possible ; but he had not yet finished his veracious statements, ‘weeks, through all hours of the d 1y and night, none will be 
ment, light, and music. Gentle friends were around me. 1) |when another lurch laid the vessel on her beam-ends—e | hardy enough to deny that we are euphatically a sleigh riding 
shall probably never see them again. We pass through the|/gigantic wave swept and thundered over the deck and into community. During the prevalence of snow, the theatres 
world as we ramble along the winding paths of some forest ; |the cabin—the crockery again crashed—the fair females raised j were, of course, generally not well attended. ‘The mana 
where bright birds light near us, or sweep by on outspread | ‘their voices—and as the groaning and labouring ship righted, | gers of the Park, however, have boldly entered into a con 
wings, but are lost among the thickening branches, even while ||the gale grew more fiercely violent and blew a hurricane, | flict with the elements, and the struggle between Cinderella 
we gaze on the richness of their plumage, or hush our breath||screaming and whistling through the rigging, and so the || andthe sleighing has been long and arduous. The opera, how 
to drink in the music of their song. |stewart lost his character as a man of integrity. I never heard || ever possesses a manifest advantage over the roads, from the 
These reflections passed in my mind this morning as the any sounds before which I could exactly compare to the shrill, | fact, that while the latter are r upidly growing worse, the for 
ship won its way out of the offing, and I dwelt deliberately, | constant, shricking of the whirlwind through the shrouds. | mer is continually advaneing towards pertection. True in 
one after another, upon the pleasant scenes which I had wit-) After a sleepless night, varied with crying, crashing, and | deed, at the commencement, some trivial and natural occur 
nessed in the streak of blue land fast receding in the west. || splashing, the trampling of rapid feet on deck, the shouts of | rences did a little mar the general success. At one time, al 
One gets scandalously sentimental at such a moment. A} |the captain through the trumpet, the noise of the vessel) though every possible exertion was used by the enterprising 
little man in a white hat called for a glass of toddy—pretty | ‘rushing through the water, and the awful tumult and thun- | and indefatigable Mr Barry to procure a living rat for the coach 
gitl gone down the cabin sick—steward ringing the supper) dering of the wind and billows, morning at length dawned. |! man, yet, in defiance of the most ingenious and expensive dis 
bell in the companion way. Partly from the pressure of tender) Most of the passengers clung to their berths. No breakfast |j play of toasted cheese, those perverse and foolish reptiles wer 
recollections, and partly from the motion of the vessel, I ex-|/was served. The cabin was too dark to read. I resolved toy not sufficiently convinced of his pacific intentions to enter 
perienced an indefinite sort of a suspicion that I was not very, see what was to be seen, and, wildly as my imagination may i into any definite engagement, and the character was conse 
hungry—was soon, however, dreaming in my berth. li have ex: aggerated many of the pains and pleasures of life, 1 |) quently performed by a stuffed semblance, who could not be 
December 4th.—A fresh breeze. Sky overclouded—cold||never conceived a scene at once so appalling and awful, yet | expected to sustain it with either grace or spirit. Besides, at 
and rainy. Reading till dinner time. Dispatched a reason-|\so grand and sublime. The wild element seemed in the | one representation, when the fairy, with the design of meta 
able quantity of apple pudding. Nothing can be more grate- || paroxysm of rage and madness. Its broad and mountainous ] morphesing ¢ ‘inderella’s awkward servant into a magnificent 
ful to the palate at sea than fruit in all the forms of its pre-|) billows were lifted far above the deck, and each seemed inev- || nobleman, waved her magic wand with more dignity thar 
parations. Stretched myself on a settee, and sleep and dreams) itably destined to overwhelin the comparatively feeble and ll effect, and exclaimed, ‘ ‘appear and disappear,” the attra: 
came over me. I was in a large dining hall, very hungry, || petty fabric in whose frail bosom so many adventurous human | ion of gravitation, and other obstinate principles of natural 
and consequently particularly delighted to behold some ten or} beings had trusted themselves to its mercy. The colour of!) philosophy, proved rather too powerful for her influence, 
a dozen aproned waiters skipping about a well-furnished table | the water was entirely changed. Sometimes in the trough ||and, instead of shining forth immediately a gay and richly 
like those good and obliging genii mentioned in the Arabian |jof the sea it assumed a deep and inky blackness—then the | caparisoned knight, Mr. T. Placide, from an inconvenient dis 


Nights. There were all sorts of dishes tempting to a languid || snow white froth curled and foamed upon the breaking waves, |! position of the slip-noose around his neck, seemed on the 


| 


appetite, to say nothing of several large covered silver tureens, j)and presently gave way to a bright indigo blue, while far and | point of closing his theatrical career in a very ignominiour 
(a fine effect they have by the way upon a hungry imagination) || wide the surface of the ocean smoked—that is, gave off the (and disagreeable manner, when the cord gave way, to the 
potatoes so dry and mealy that they fell apart if you did but vapour exhaled in consequence of the coldness of the air H unequivocal gratification of himself and the sympatheti 
look at them; oysters fat and plump, the very picture of| Even on the solid earth, the sight of those dark heavy masses || audience, with no more fatal consequence than a tumble head 
health and happiness, and a world of nameless little knick- |) of vapour, hiding the face of day, their lowering bosoms, over heels, accompanied by an aflecting exclamation of “ hal 
knacks in the divine mystery of cookery—the golden custard, || fraught with the principles of wreck and ruin, hushes the | loo!” which was received with “unbounded applause 

the luscious pie, clusters of grapes, and heaps of other deli-|| mind into an emotion of so!emmnity if not of fear; but, toss-!| But now this charming opera has comple tely surmounted 
cious fruits, which, however unimportant to moralists and||ed almost at random upon the ocean, and cut off from the lall similar obstacles. The most incredible traneformation 
philosophers after dinner, may, nevertheless, by a very simple world, when the springing of a plank may overwhelm you rts ike place with a beautiful and dream-like facility, living 
combination of circumstances, be rendered decidedly agreeable || one teels with singular force his perfect helplessness and utter fairies float on the bosom of the air, above the branches of the 
topics of reflection. Then the lordly sirloin of beef took its|| abandonment. It must be with something of a similar sensa-| forest, and the most heavenly music comes, sweetly softencd 
station at the head of the table, and a sensible looking gentle-||tion that the unarmed and solitary passenger struggles in the | by distance, from—no one can tell where. In truth, the light 
man, after having turned up the cufis of his sleeves, intro-|| very embrace of some ferocious beast ; although even in such and agreeable fancies of this far-fumed eastern story, so fuini 
duced a fork into it—laid open several slices with the skill of||a situation there is something to do, by which the attention || liar tothe mind of childhood, have been embodied on the stage 
1 practised carver—and rested his eyes on me, on the very! may be in a measure diverted. But, the victim of shipwreck, with extraordinary effect; and while ite magic wonders de 
point, erring a pleasing and natural interrogatory, \|in the full and dreadfully clear poseneneets of his intellectual | light the youthful imagination, the genius of Rossini has su 
when, a sudden shock, I was dashed from my slumbers ppowe rs, has to sit passively and deliberately down, and amuse | ceeded in rendering it captivating to all. It is acknowledged 
and found myself in the opposite side of the cabin, amidst| | himselt by considering whether he had better leap off at once | that Cinderella offers an attraction superior to any thing of 
Upside down, trunks rolled over, and various othe awilinte the boiling brine, or lash himself to the deck, and pass jthe kind ever before produced in the United States. It ts at 
ptoms of a general revolution. A heavy gale had arisen. ||some fifteen or twenty days in that posture, not only without | experiment on the taste of the community, in the course of 
The sea was running in mountain waves, and our good ship| 
was pitching violently. With the aid of hands as well as|| himself tood for fishes. In the midst of this din of contending |) the successful result of which all lovers of good music should 
feet I succeeded in crossing the floor, sometimes chmbing, | elements, while I wasclinging to a rope to keep from being || feel interested. If the public support warrant it, we may hope 
sometimes descending, and sometimes bringing my head|| washed overboard by the wavcs, a beautiful little land-bird, || to be hereafter entertained by similar costly and delighttu 
in contact with divers objects with a momentum, not at all|| drenched with the rain and almost frozen, came tremblingly j exhibitions, and that elephants, rope-dancers, and such re 
in accordance with my ideas of personal comfort. After|/and alighted upon the vessel's deck. In the absence of all other!) fined and intellectual treats as Panch and Judy, may be here 
laving been wandering through hushed forests and re- occupation, and perhaps a little flighty from the danger of | after banished from the stag: 



















anything to eat, but with the ulterior prospect of becoming |) which much labour and expense have been incurred, and in 
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Detters from Correspondents. 
—- } 

YO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
NUMBER ONE 

Sin—Permit me to thank you for the stand you made in 
your paper a short time since in behalf of the good old mode 
of paying visits and reviving friendships on new-year’s «ay 
It is a practice hallowed by time and sanctioned by its salutary 
ronsequences. It brings long estranged triends to remember 
and visiteach other; it gives life and gaiecty to a dreary inc.ement 
season; it is, in short, a social, honest, old fashioned custom 
and as such I honour it, at least in others; fora habit of in 
dolence has, I confess to my shame, prevented me trou tuilow 
ing it myself for a few years past. 

And who are they that, as f have heard it ramoured in the 
fashionable circles of this city, are about setting their taces 
against a venerable usage consecrated by the example of, 
our ancestors? Why, sir, people that have no ancestr 
themselves—no respect for long cherished customs, and no 
right to set any other exemple than that of a becoming hu 
mility. People without any 
what originate in pride of wealth, and who are neither en 


claims to refinement bat 
titled by birth, education, manners, talents, or taste, to take 
the lead in our society, to which they have already tnparted 
an aspect of vulgarity. Such as these have no other ideasot 
refinement and gentility but what they borrow from abroad 
and fancy it a sufficient sanction to any folly or indecency 
that it is the fashion in Parisor London. They cannet con 
ceive for a moment that real good breeding is founded on a 
nice sense of propriety, and depends not on the fashion of 
the garments or the splendour of equipazes, which only throw 


a cruel sunshine on vulgar habits and vulgar minds. 

I have long had my eye upon this knot of would-be fashion 
ables, who seem to take it for granted that the possession of 
money is a patent of nobility, and that wealth is a sufficient 
offset against ignorance and ill-manners. But vesterday risen 
trom the depth of obscurity and insignificance, they affect to 
take the lead in fashioning our manners and directing our 
amusements; and, as if conscious of their recent origin, they 
inake war upon venerable customs, which appear to excite 
their spleen, only because they are more ancient than them- * 
selves. I would have these people take warning—become 
more modest in their pretensions—play the fool if they like 
among themselves—tickle each other’s vanity in a corner, and 
leave the really respectable portion of the community to their 
ancient and long-cherished amusements. If they do not, I 
promise them a future harvest of ridicule that shall cure 
their attempts at innovation. The good city of New-York 
shall not be surrendered to the dictation of purse-proud arro- 
gance, nor be overrun by ignorant pretenders to fashion with- 
out a stout resistance on my part 

In the mean time I call on all the descendants of our old 
independent burghers—all who reverence the 
their ancestors—all who have any ancestry themselves—all 


usages of 
who love to see one cheerful day at least in the year, in which 
the old may become young again, and the young ones laugh 
tor joy—all that despise the petty arrogance of would-be pre- | 
tension and ignorant vulgarity, I call upon them all to buckle 
on their armour in defence of the honest jolly new-yeuar. For 
my part, I intend to bestir myself, if I live till the next birth 
Jay, and visit every body I have ever known, except the low 
bred people who have no respect for ancient customs. Pre- 
pare your new-year cookies and cherry bounce, Mr. Editor, 
for I shall certainly beat up your quarter 
reader, THE LAST OF THE ¢ 


Your constant 
KED HAT 


NUMBER TWO 
Sin—Having been assured that the periodical pres 
the world, and that in a short time we shall want neither 


governs 


kings, lords, commons, congress, president, mayor, or common 
‘ouncil, I am induced to lay before you my unhappy situa 
tion, in the hope that you will either interfere in my behalf, 
or at least publish this letter as a warning to others 
I came to town the other day with ma to spend the winter, 
leaving pa at home to take care of the children. We took 
lodgings at a public hotel where there are plenty of boarders, 
so that we never want company, and every thing is delightful. 
_ Ido love living at lodgings, and so does ma. Every thing is 


done to our hands; there is no trouble to take care of the | 
house, and all that sort of vulgarity; and we have nothing, 
to do but sit at the window and read novels, walk in Broad- | 
Way, spend money, and flirt with the gentlemen, Ma has|) 





got two beaux already—foreign gentlemen—one a dike, the: 
other second cousin toa ci-derant, which 1 believe means 
German, or African prince, I don’t exactly know which; and 
1—but my modesty will not permit me to tell you how many| 
humble servants 1 have at the hotel, besides waiters and! 
chamberaaids. 

But this is not what I intended to writeto you about. You 

ust know pa mortgaged his farm to our bank to raise money} 
for our winter campaign, and gave me a hundred dollars to) 
buy dresses with, that I might appearas became the daughte r| 
of the first judge of the county. The next day after we} 
arrived ma and 1] wenttoa fashionable milliner’s before break- 
just, to witness the opening of a new invoice of dresses and) 
bonnets trom Paris. Well, atter losing our breakfast, we were | 
sv long making up our minds, we fixed upon two most beauti 
1 two most elegant dresses, which the milliner 
Well, I 


that night, for we were going the very next 


ful bonnets ar 
assured us were of the very latest Paris fashion. 
could not sleet 
evening to a grand party at Mrs. Flash’s, the most fashion-| 
ible lady in town, Well, when we got there, would you 
tclieve it?) Miss Flash, who had been in Paris only six months 
etore, solemnly declared that our dresses had been two good 
years outottashion! Ma tainted away, and I fell into hysterics. 
What shall we do, Mr. Editor? 
but we can’t possibly wear them you know! 
Ma has 


another piece of land; but vou 


The dresses are to be sure 
ery bandsone 
vithout disyracing the first judge of the county 
written to pa to mortgage 
know what slow people lawyers are, and halt the winter will 
be lost before we get another supply. a talks of running 
in debt for a couple of new dresses, 1f she can get any body 
totrast her. In the meanwhile we are ashamed to show our 
selves any where, and I have had no other resource for these 
five or six days but reading the Water Witch, and wondering 
at the charming talent of the author at making such a long 
story out of nothing 

Dear Mr. Editor, do give it to the wicked milliners who 
impose upon the country ladies by selling them old-fashioned 
Will you, that’s a nice man. Your dis 
Patty Prism 


dresses for new 
consolate, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-VORK MIRROR. } 


NUMBER THREE 
Frrexp Morais—You editors know, or what is just the 
same thing, pretend to know, every thing. WhatshallI do? I 
I have nothing to 
do, nothing to say, and nothing to think of. When the sun 
shines I walk up and down Broadway, and manage to create, 


am tired of myself, and every thing else 


a little excitement by wondering at the fashion of short petti-| 
coats in cold windy weather; when it rains I goto bed. Every 
day I live is longer than the day before, and Sunday the longest 
of all. Can you tell me how to get rid of Sunday? I used 
to get in my gig and let my horse go just where he pleased, | 
till one Sunday he shipwrecked me across a chain in front of 
one of the churches. It was rather a lucky affair though, for, 
I sprained my ankle and was confined six weeks. You can't 
think how I enjoyed myself—first, in anticipating the pleasure | 
of getting well, and secondly, in the recollection of being 
sick. The contrast was exquisite. 

3ut this happiness could not last for ever. In a little time 
I resolved myself into myself again. I was becalmed in the 
boundless ocean of nothingness. The fiend envy, beset me 
sorely. I envied the sawyer the delights of sawing wood ; I 
envied the porter his burthen—it was so much lighter than 
being a burthen to himself, as I was—and, upon the word of 
2 iniserable gentleman with nothing on the face of the earth 
to do, I often pined after the delights of climbing up to the 


' 


weep all up! 


top of a chimney, and crying ‘ sweep all up!” 


to the tune of Di tanti palpit 
| 
If Tcould only get rid of my money, I should be happy. 1 
should then be forced to do something. You can’t conceive} 
the pains I have been at to arnve at this happy consumma-| 
I spent money like dirt, and had nearly got| 


lawohe one morning and 


tion of poverty. 
throuch my estate, when behold! 
found myself as badly off as ever. A bachelor uncle had 
died and lett me a swainp in the outskirts of the city that was} 
worth more than all I hadspent. But I was not discouraged. | 
I set to work again with great vigour, and flattered myself I 
was doing very well; but as my evil stars would have it, my), 
swamp increased in value faster than I spent the money. For! 
two or three years we ran against each other; but the swamp!! 
distanced me at last, and I gave up the contest in despair, 
though the corporation improvements assisted me out of a/| 
few thousands every year. 

In the hope that fate woul! relent at last, I engaged in 
divers speculations, such as buying country bank stock, ial 











| Slipping nooses 
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hopes they would break in time. Butall in vain—they stood 
like Catskill “amid the wreck cf metter and the crush of 
worlds,” while every other bank was crushing around them 
Next | formed an intimacy with a knowing gentleman about 
Wall- street, whose advice I followed on all occasions in the in 
vestment of money, in the reasonable hope of being ruined a: 
last. But my fate still followed, and every thing I touched 
turned to gold. 

As a last resort, and in a moment of despair, I found out a 





man of rather doubttul character, whose aflairs were in a most 
beautiful confusion, and who wanted to borrow an ocean of 
money. He was the very man for me, and I became re 
sponsible for him in ali 1 was worth, assuring him at the sams 
time that if he would onl 
gratetul, 


run away, I should be eternal! 
Sut the unteeling wretch demurred to this tritling 
proof of gratitude, and crucily insisted on paying me, when 
shortly alter two or three Indiamen, belonging to him, arrived 
with rich cargoes 

In short, triend Morris, I have done all that man could & 
Wha 


How shall | manage to make it absolute ly neces 


to get nid ot his money, 
shall I do? 
sary for me to do something 
I think | have a sort of literary turn, and 
uly try mea few weeks, I will pay more tor thr 


ind yet I grow richerevery day 


? By the way, don’t you wat 


> 


a printer's devil 


uw you will « 


privilege of working than all the rest of your devils receiv 
ina vear. Pray think of it and let me hear from you soo: 
or I shall certainly be tempted to make away with myself j 


matrimony. Ihave a remote hope that if I can only mee 
with a fashionable voung lady, well brought up, and au f 

in the secret of spending a gentleman's estate, I may possibly 
with her assistance, get rid of my money faster than it in 
creases. But, upon the whole, I think the project of the 
printer's devil preterable. Therefore let me hear from you 
soon as possible, for I should not be surprised at waking some 
of these mornings without the least inclination to get up and 
dress myself. Your tristful friend, Cyrus Doouit? 


THE ED! R OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR 


NUMBER FOUR 
Sir—As I was walking alone by myself the other evenin; 

when you know it was as dark as Jerusalem, a great strapping 
fellow came behind me and threw a rope with a slipping 
noose round my neck, exclaiming at the same time, “ Ah ha! 
have Teaught you at last, Mister Potter?” Luckily the ropx 
would not shut close enough tochoke me. I assured the man 
he was mistaken, my name Was not Potter, and then I cried 
murder. The people came to my rescue, and then only think 
of the fellow! 
his horse which had strayed away, at the same time he showed 


he protested he was a cartman and took me for 
the rope, which was a halter. The people, I suppose, being 
all in league with him, laughed at me and let him go. Pray 
Mr. Editor, don’t you think he contemplated an abduction 
Yours, &c Trime.e Timpersome. 
P.S. I wish you would make alittle rout about the dange: 
of females being out of evenings. It has an excellent effect 
in keeping the women from gadding. My wife and daughter 
stay home and keep me company ever since the alarm of th 
7.T 
The following, though not addressed to the editor, has been 
handed to him, with the privilege of publishing it if he think 
proper 
\ RELATION IN THE COUNTRY. 
NUMBER FIVE 
New-York, January 30, 1531 


My vean rarenp—I received your letter yesterday, an 


| am delighted to hear my green-house plants have escaped th: 


late frosts. Pray take good care of them till I come home 
and I will pay you for your trouble by sending you all the 
news and telling you all my adventures. 1 am sure they wil 
make you laugh, for they are nothing but a budget of blun 
ders from beginning to end. I can hardly help laughing my 
self when I think of them 

The first blunder I made was in mistaking a t fox 
his master. You must know it is the fashion for young 
gentlemen of ton to drive their own servants about town, I 
suppose in order to show their humility. 1 was walking with 
Fanny Flutter in Broadway when a beautiful little waggon, 
with a pair of beautiful little ponies passed by, with a gentle 
man, as I thought, lolling on the back seat, in a most easy and 
graceful manner. 

“ My heavens!” exclaimed I, “ what a beautiful equipage 
and what a handsome gentleman in it—who is he ?” 

Fanny laughed louder than I thought became a lady in th: 
street, and answered as soon as she could— 
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“ That elegant gentieman tolling on the back ecat is no less 
¢ person than Mr. Barnabas Dump, who whilom used to 


stand behind my chair and change my plate.” 

“ He must have had a sudden rise in the world,” said I. 

“Yes, he is promoted to the high honour of being young 
Paddle’s coachman, in which capacity it pleases his master 
to drive him about, instead of being driven about by him.” 

«“ Why this is reversing the order of nature,” said I. 

“No,” said she, “it is only restoring the order of nature. 
Fortune, by some strange blunder, has given Mr. Paddle a 
carriage, and fashion has placed him just where he ought to 
be--in the seat of the driver 

“Tam so mortified at my mistake,” said I. 

“Why so—I assure you it is avery natural one. Few 
people can now distinguish between the master and man, 
either by their dress or their manners 

Fanny, you know, is very satirical against the beaux 


She 
was a belle some ten years ago. 

The next blunder I made was about the ladies we met in 
walking Broadway. I almost blush to tell you—but—but— 





LLL 
fof fame, which resounds and grows clearer and louder through 
. all future ages.” 
Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton, occasioned | One moreextract—and although, like Sinbad, when he leave 
by the publication of his lately discovered Treatise on Christian |} g} } 
1e valle y 3 8 > g ° m! “al 
Doctrine. By William E. Cheaning | alley of diamonds, we regret that we can only carry 
(Second notice ) 
Tue want of room in the last Mirror forced us to reserve a || PTOfusely scattered around, yet we trust, if not from our re 
| 
part of the article upon Mr. Channing’s interesting essay. }marks, at least from these instances of Mr. Channing's extra 


We did it, however, with less reluctance from the fact that it |) ordinary talent as a writer, our readers may be induced to ex 


famine more fully than we have now room to do, his claame to 


following, a more extended, though not a higher fame, than that which 


LITERARY NOTICES. 











away so small a part of the brilliant gems which are here so 


consists principally of extracts, in a great measure discon 
nected. There is a fine air of boldness in the 
he has already require d 








| which illustrates how entirely the author rests on his own rea 
tl son ; how unswaved he is by those prejudices and habits which “We have enlarged on Milton's character, not only from 
| attract the weak into beater l aths the ph sure of paying that sacred debt which the mind owe 
i to him who has quickened and delighted it, but from an a 


“From Milton's poetry we turn to his 7 We rejoice | 
' } 

|| that the dust is be minuing to be wi od from his prose writings, | PTé hension that Milton has not vet re iped his due harvest « 
| : : : ae oe Ra eather , 

}} and that the public are now learning what the initiated have pesteem and veneration The mists which the prejudices an 
night name are not yet whol 


igotry of Jolinson spread over hi 


ij long known, that these contain passages hardly inferior to his 





4 - 0 ! 
they were dressed so fine, with feathers in their hats—only || tions, on which we shall bestow a few remarks 
think, feathers to walk the streets in! and wore such short|)  « 4nd first, it is objected to his prose writings that the stwle 





clothes—that—that—poor me! I actually thought they were |) jg difficult and obscure, abounding 





no better than thes should be! Only think of my making} tions, and Latinisms; that his pri 
such a blunder! But I must say in excuse that I had read) snd weary the mind, and too often yield it no better recom 
ina great many books, and heard my father say—who you |} pense than confused and indistinct perceptions, We mean 


|, best poetry, and that they are throuchout marked with the || !¥Y scattered, though fast passing away We wish not to dis 
}same vigorous min 1, which gave us Paradise Lost. The at- || P@rage Johnsor We could find no pleasure in erilicing 
tention to these works has been discouraged by some objec- || OM€ gTeat man to the ma of unother, But we owe it t 
: F }Milten and to other illustrious names to sav, thet Johnson 

jhas tailed of the hichest end of biog iphy, which ts, to giwe 

in involutions. transposi- || (mortality to virtue, and to call forth fervent iration to 

tracted sentences exhaust || ® irds those who have shed splendour on } t ages, We ae 

quit Johnson, however, of intentional misrepresentation. He 

! did not, and could not ippreciate Milton. We doubt whether 

two other minds, having so littl in common those of which 


know has been much abroad—that in Paris and London no || not to deny that these ct irges have some grounds, but they 
respectable women are seen walking the streets dressed as i! |} <eem to us much exaggerated; and when we consider that 





fora ball. Itis only the wretched outcasts of the sex that/|the difficulties of Milton’s stvle have almost sealed up 
render their misfortunes more conspicuous by this flaring prose writings, we cannot but lament the fastidiousness and 
licity and 





infeminine style of dressing. Fanny laughed at first at my |) effeminacy of modern readers. We know that sin 
mistake, and laughed ten times more at my excuses, || perspicuity are important qualities of style; but there are 
“Jt is so odd and old fashioned to hear one talk so,’’ said | vastly nobler and more important ones, such as energy and 
he when she could speak lirichness, and in these Milton is not surpassed. *The best 


Jut the strangest blunder of all was one I committed at a| style ts not that which puts the reader most easily and in the 


. | { 
creat ball, where the people were dressed still finer than in || shortest time in possession of a writer's naked thoughts; but j 


the streets. I can’t tell for what reason, for they were so|/that which is the truest imace of a creat intellect, which con 
crowded together you could see nobody. I was so near being |! veys fully and carries farthest into other souls the conce ptions 
suffocated that I hurried down stairs, where I staid in a room|! and feelings of a profound and lofty spirit. To be universally 
without fire till ] caught a sore throat. Here I saw a great) intelligible is not the highest merit. A great mind cannot, 


many young gentlemen. But first I must tell vou of an odd | without injurious constraint, shrink itself to the er isp of com 
thing I observed at this party. Alinost all the gentlemen wore || mon passive readers. Its natural movement is free, bold, and 
spectacles, as I was assured, in consequence of having spoiled majestic, and it ought not to be required to part with these 
their eyes by hard study. No wonder there are so many | attributes, that the multitude may kee p pace with it. A full 
beautiful poets and romance writers among them. But it is), ;ind will naturally overflow in lone sentences, and in the 
time to tell you of my blunder—the last, at present, on my || moment of inspiration, when thick-coming thoughts and 
list, though I dare say it won't be the last long. 

A great many of the young men carried their hats under) confusion, dazzling to common readers, but kindling to con 
their arms, and little black sticks in their hands, just as the || venial spirits 


slight-of-hand men used todo. Do you know, I took them! their shallowness. We must not expect in the ocean the 


There are writings which are clear through 


} 1 ofr 


‘ . ; ? 

or conjurors : transparency of the calm inland stream 
“oc ™ en J , re Une " . . 
‘Conjurors!” said Fanny, laughing; “no, no, I assure || Jove what is called easy reading perhaps too well, especially 


For ourselves we 


you they are no conjurors.”” in our hours of relaxation; but we love too to have our fa 

“But what do they want of these conjuring rods then?” || culties tasked by master spirits. We delight in long sen 

“How new you are,” said Fanny. “ What under heaven |, rence s, in which a great truth, instead of being broken up 
lo you suppose these young fellows would Jo at parties if it!) jnto numerous periods, is spread out in its full proportions, is 
were not for their moustaches, their hats, and their conjuring | jrradiated with variety of illustration and imagery, is set forth 
rods? They don’t dance, they don’t talk, they don’t think of |’ jn a splendid affluence of lancuage, and ows. like a full 
any thing but themselves—and if it were not for adjusting |! stream, with a majestic harmony which fills at once the ear 


the moustache, running their fingers through the hair, and |! 4nd the soul. Such sentences are worthy and noble mani 
slapping their legs with the conjuring rod, what would become |! fostations of a great and far-locking mind, which grasps at 
f the poor creatures ?” once vast fields of thought, just as the natural eve takes in 

They say Fanny was jilted a good while ago by a great | at a moment wide prospects of grandeur and beauty. We 
beau who had travelled. would not iadeed have all compositions of this chara ter. Let 

Well, I've got through my list, but I dare say T shall soon | abundant provision be made for the common intellect. Let 
tun up another, of which you shall know the items all in| such writers as Addison, an honoured name, ‘bring down 
good time. Adieu, my dear cousin, and believe me, all the philosophy from heaven to earth.’ But let inspired genius 
young gentleman's conjuring rods can’t conjure you out of| jultil its higher function of lifting the prepared mind from 
my heart. Ciara VoLant.|learth to heaven. Impose upon It no strict laws, for it is its 

P.S. Does George Raymond keep his good looks, and is||own best law. Let it speak in its own language, in tones 
he as lively as ever? C. V.|| which suit its own ear. Let it not lay aside its natural port 





; or dwarf itself that it may be comprehended by the sur- 

For the New-York M 
— rounding multitude. If not understood and relished now, let 

Lpitapbs 

Ah? seek not, reader, worth like fio to arn 

From chiselled tablet, or from “storied urn ; 

For who to senseless marble can impart 

The faintest impress of an angel's heart ? 

The widowed hand which consecrates this stone, 

Would make her love, not his perfections, known ; much talent is employed in making knowledge accessible to 

For all a husband, parent, friend, should be, all. We hail the general diffusion of intelligence as the 

All heaven approves or man admires—was hé || brightest feature of the present age 


) it place a generous confidence m other ages, and utter oracles 
which futurity will expoun!. We are led to these remarks, 
not merely for Milton's justification, but because our times 

| seem to demand them. Literature, we fear, is becoming too 


| popular. The whole community is now turned into readers 





ON A GOOD MAN 
*T was all he wished for, all his soul’s desire, 
To virtue’s crown by virtue to aspire. 


less tumultuous, but deeper, more thrilling note of the tramp" 


images crowd upon it, will often pour them forth in a splendid |) 


and in this we heartily rejoice; and we rejoice too that so | 


never disjoined ; and one bad consequence of the multitude | 
of readers is, that men of genius are too anxious to please the l|he wanted enthusiasm and creative imagination and lofty 
' . . | 
multitude, and prefer a present shout of popularity to that | sentiment, was not his fault 


|we are now speaking, can be found in the higher walks of 


literature. Johnson was great in his own sphere, but that 
sphere was, comparatively, ‘of the earth,” whilst Milton's was 
only inferior to that of angels. It was customary, in the day 
lof Johnson's glory, to call him a giant, to class him w " 


mighty, but still an earth born race. Milton we should rank 


among seraphs. Johnson's nind acted chiefly on man’s ac 
tual condition, on the realities of life, on the springs of hu 
nan action, on the passions which new tate society, and 
tate of the hu 
nan mind than was then exhibited. Milton, on the other 


love of moral grandeu 


jhe seems hardly to have dreamed of a higher 


hand, burned with a deep, yet calm 
ind celestial purity He thought not so much of what mar 
is, as of what he might becor His own mind was a reve 

tion to him of a higher condition of humanity, and to pr 


! 


mote this he thirsted and tuiled for freed mm, as the elemer 


‘for the growth and improvement of his nature. In _religior 
Johnson was gloomy and inclined to superstition, and on tl 
subject of government leaned towards absolute power, and 
the idea of reforming either never entered his mind bu 


h and the civil polit 


to disturb and provoke it. The char 
under which he lived seemed to him perfect, unless he ma 
have thought that t 


infusion of Romish rites 


« former would be improved by a large 
ind doctrines, and the latter by at 
enlargement of the royal prerogative Hence a tame ac ql 
escence in the present forms of religion and government 
marks his works. Hence we find so little in his writing 
which is electric and soul-kindling, and which gives th 
reader a consciousness of being made for a state of mor 
lofty thought and feeling than the present. Milton 
whole soul, on the contrary, revolted against the maxims « 
legitimacy, hereditary faith, and servile reverence for esta 
lished power. He could not brook the bondage to whi 
men had bowed for ages Reformation’ was the first wor? 
of public warning which broke from his youthful lips, and th 
hope of it was a fire in his aged breast. The difference be 
tween Milton and Johnson may be traced, not only in thes 
creat features of mind, but in their whole characters. Milton 
was refined and spiritual in his habits, temperate almost t 
l abatemi usness, and refreshed hin f after intellectual effort 
by music. Johnson inclined to more ldehghts. Mil 
ton was exquisitely alive to the outward creation, to sound 
to natural beauty and grendeur. John 


motions, and forn 


physical organization, if not throug! 
deeper deficiency, had little susceptibility of these pure and 
delicate pleasures, an 1 would not have exchanced the Strand 
for the vale of Tempé or the gardens of the Hesperi he 
How could Johnson be juet to Milton! The comparisor 


ison, through defect of 


which we have instituted has compe led us to notice John 
son's defects. But we trust we are not blind to his merits 
His stately march, his pomp and power of language, hi 
strength of thought, his reverence for virtue and religion, 
his vigorous logic, his practical wisdom, his insight into the 
lsprings of human action, and the solemn pathos which occa 


But good and evil are |/sionally pervades his descriptions of life and his references 


lto his own history, command our willing admiration. Tha! 


We do not blame him for not 


being Milton. We love intellectual power in all its forms, 
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eer et ae : 
and delight in the variety of mind. We blame him only that'|préacher from “brother Miller up to the tishop ot Durisats,”), pearance and manner of this etateernan 16 one of his happiest 
his passions, prejudices, and bigotry engaged him in the un- | (together with the particular degree of edification he expe- jefforts. His remark, that nearly all the master-spittts of the 


worthy task of obscuring the brighter glory of one of the |rienced from each,) with a fidelity and accuracy unequalled | British parliament have been distinguished as scholars before 


most gifted and virtuous of men. We would even treat what ||since Napier’s treatise on Logarithms. 
we deem the faults of Johnson with a tenderness approaching |did not go to England solely to go to church. This, though 

respect, for they were results to a degree which man cannot |laudable, was still a collateral object of attraction. Every 

estimate, of a diseased, irritable, nervous, unhappy physical | traveller either sets out with or soon finds some object which) 
temperament, and belonged to the body more than to the lin a manner discloses the bent of his mind, and upon which} 
mind. We only ask the friends of genius not to put their |his whole soul centres. One man discovers and points out; 
taith in Johnson’s delineations of it. His biographical works || the defects of a government, another holds converse with the} 
are tinged with his notoriously strong prejudices, and of all his | /i¢erati of the age, another portrays manners and customs, | 
‘ Lives,’ we hold that of Milton to be the most apocryphal.” ||and in short the favourite purpose will develope itself on every | 

It may be thought that, from the recently published works , page. 

of this gifted writer, selections might have been offered, more|| The leading, attracting object which characterizes our| 
interesting to the ordinary reader, upon subjects more imme- | author’s travels is, (30 far as we can discover from its constant | 
diately within the range of the general observation and in- || recurrence, from its commencing every chapter and meeting | 
terest. ‘There may be ground for such an opinion, as several | us at every turn, ) to bring to light the enormous extortions of | 
contributions from his pen have appeared in the Christian | English innkeepers and waiters, and to deprecate in the} 
Examiner, of a highly exalted character. We would particu- | strongest language the multifarious waysof filching sixpences| 
larly designate the eloquent and philosophical treatise called from a man’s pocket. So happily has our traveller succeeded | 
forth by the publication of Scott’s Life of Napoleon, in which | in satirizing these transatlantic lacqueys, that we think not) 
the character of the modern Alexander was most ably dis- \a soul of them can ever again look an American traveller in, 


cussed. But although the production, which has at present the face. This is undoubtedly a worthy object of research) 


But Mr. Wheaton) they became eminent statesmen, is undoubtedly correct ; and 


| his application of this fact to young men who have the mis 
fortune to consider themselves born bright geniuses, is wel! 
worthy the attention of every aspirant after usefulness and 
distinction. 

On the whole, much correct observation is displayed in his 
volume, and, but for the unaccountable mania for sixpences 
and a little too much of the caviling spirit toward the clergy, 
his journal would have assumed a far more elevated rapk 
among this class of productions than is at present the case 
One word as to the general moral tendency of travelling, t 
which Englishmen and Americans are so prone, will close 
our already too extended remarks. We are not of that num 
ber who think that travelling changes the man— 

“Celum non animum mutant, qui trans mare currunt.’ 
‘How many a light, empty shell of a young man,” says « 
distinguished author, “comes home full, if not of sense, 
least of something bearing the semblance of sense. How 
many 4 lout returns enlivened into a conversible being.” It 
seems to increase and give vigour to a man’s natural propen 


elicited our remarks, also originally appeared in the same | and exposure, but proceeding, as it appears to us, from rather! sities and habits, rather than to create any new traits of cha 


journal, yet trom the indistinct knowledge and interest of the | g singular source. 


Should a footman, or valet, or retailer of| racter. Does he set forth with a carping, caviling, fault-find 


public, respecting the prose writings of Milton, it was neither’ tape, see fit to publish his travels, his lamentations on this) ing spirit; he travels to find fault and returns to cavil. Doe 


so universally read nor favourably received. The dazzling and | species of abuse, or something equally lofty, would not —— he leave his country with a soul which, “bounded by a nut 


romantic career of the hero was yet fresh in their reeollec- | surprise ; but to see a man of education, a follower of the} 


shell, would feel itself in infinite space ;”’ he comes home with 


tions. He had just streamed, like a comet or a meteor, across | noblest profession, return from Old England's classic soil,) his aspirations if possible confined to a smaller sphere. Doe: 


the political heaven, and the light of his track had not faded. |; with which every thing interesting in modern history and 
All listened with eagerness to anecdotes, histories, and dis- | literature is so closely interwoven, to dole out a miserable 
quisitions respecting him. 


one of those beings of the human family cross the ocean wh« 
as Webster defines them, dress like a doll and carry their cha 


Even as his name had filled the | tale of the pence that have been wrung from his unwilling} racter on their backs, (and but too many of these abuse 


i 


world, so his bodily form and features every where struck the | gripe, verily, affords the reader a specimen of the moral) this incalculable privilege ;) it returns a more finished, sv 


eye. Here his calm face gazed down in marble or bronze; || sublime, equalled only by the travelled tailor, who, hav- 
here his form at full length, with folded arms, seemed con- || ing arrived at Niagara’s majestic fall, exclaimed, with enthu- 
templating the wonders he had wrought among nations. We | siastic rapture, “ What a place to sponge a coat!’ We think 
could not pass the streets without beholding Napoleon crossing || we hear Mr. Wheaton, as he wanders through Westminster 
the Alps—treezing in Russia—triumphant in Austrilitz—)} Abbey, or lingers at Milton’s tomb, or hurries through Strat- 
arrayed in the magnificent insignia of royalty—or musing |! ford-on-Avon, exclaiming with noble excitement, “what a 
alone on his ocean rock. Every where the successful and | place to sponge a traveller!” 

wondertul soldier addressed himself to the sight and kindled But to proceed with the journal. After discharging a most 
the fancy. Milton, on the contrary, was a hacknied theme unreasonable bill at Dick’s, and paying at another place little 
His prose writings were just rescued from darkness and the less than five dollars for a dinner, principally of roast beet, 


dust, and were found to consist of theological disputes, upon after giving two guineas a week for lodging, and two shillings | 


points which the wisdom of later times has settled or their libe- ‘to a rascally police-officer, after having thrown sixpence at a 
rality has disregarded, It was our wish to call attention to that | beggarly meniel efe museum-keeper, with about the same feel- 
power of mind, by which our author has been able to invest ing (as he expresses it) with which one would throw a bone 
his uninviting subject with a fascination, attractive even to at a snarling dog, after paying every bill, (of which he takes 
the young and thoughtless. cours good care to give his readers an account, accompanied with an 
Journal of a Residence and Tour in England, Scotland, and France, | pisode on extortion, ) after being hooted at by an unmannerly 
by N.S. Wheaton, AM pp. 620, Hartford, 1830 | scoundrel of a waiter, to whom he refused the customary fee, 
Travels of every description seem daily to meet with less | and a thousand other adventures of equal peril and impor- 
indulgence from the reading community. The public are} tance, our traveller finally leaves England, and proceeds to 
growing most unreasonably fastidious on this subject, and | France. Paris, he opines, would differ little from other large 
receive the accounts which travellers give of their appetite, | cities if divested of the palaces, gardens, and monuments. 
their breakfasts and dinners, the price they paid for them, | But alas, alas! he finds the French not a whit better than the 
and such interesting details, with much less avidity than|| English. In his touching words he says, “1 find my igno- 
these important statements formerly awakened, For our- | rance of the language a serious evil in the article of dowceurs 
selves we entertain none of these vile prejudices. We think | and expenses.” Not understanding French enough to dis- 
that the man who kindly undertakes to inform his fellow- | pute and parley with the cabriolet drivers and café-keepers, 
men of what he has eaten in his travels, and to improve their | his slippery sixpences still vanish as rapidly as ever, and this 
understandings by his own comments thereon, has a most /is the only subject upon which he feels the want of the 
unalienable right so to do. Others, however, have as un- | French language. Woe to these gentry, say we, if he had 
doubted a right to animadvert upon his publication, especially | understood their dialect! But enough of this. Mr. Wheaton 
when, as in this case, the preface informs us that the author , by interlarding every chapter with execrations and denuncia- 
#5 utterly indifferent as to its reception | tions against a custom which has ever existed in England and 
Mr. Wheaton, rector of Christ church, Hartford, has re-|, most foreign countries, and which every gentleman expects, 
ceatly published a journal of travels in England, Scot-'|| has rendered his journal (otherwise pleasing) distasteful, and 
land, and France, which we had looked for with a more, not unfrequently disgusting. His style is sprightly, often 
than ordinary degree of expectation. His advantages as | classical; and he sometimes kindles with an emotion which, 
a traveller were great 
him access to many distinguished characters, and it is to! credit on his sensibility. His description of the “ Pomfret 
the journal of such tourists that we recur with peculiar) Statues” is a happy specimen of playful humour, while 
iaterest. It is in their power to bring before their readers| that of Oxford and the house of commons, presents a fair 
statesmen, clergy, and orators of other countries, and to unlock || sample of his graver writing. We really feel much indebted 
the sentiments and feelings of foreigners toward this nation. If| to him for his minute account of orators and the style of ora- 
they are inen of intelligence and observation, and other objects | tory, as exhibited in the house of lords and commons, as well 
do not engross their attention, a rich harvest of valuable mtor as other popular assemblies. His portraits of the members, 
mation may easily be gathered. This the public have a right | and particularly Brougham, are fine. The untiring industry 
to expect. Most of Mr. Wheaton’s time in England, it} of that distinguished individual, which enables him “to labour 
seems, Was spent in attending church. Much of the first ||in the court of king’s bench all day—debate in the house of 
part of this volume, therefore, is occupied in clerical details. “commons most of the night—be in the exchequer often—before 
The author has given us an account of the personal appear- |the privy council whenever it meets— mingle much in society, 
ance, manner, emphasis, gesture, inflexions, tone, pitch, com- /and yet find time for literary pursuits,"’ makes him an object of 
pass, and strength of voice, matter and method of every |! admiration to all; and Mr. Wheaton’s brief account ot the ap- 





The object of his mission afforded, on any topic but waiters and sixpences, would reflect much 
| | 





| . 
| perfine puppy than it went over. Does the traveller leave 


| his native shore with the noble ambition of scolding waiters, 
and disputing their demands for sixpence ; this lofty trait 1s 
| more fully developed, and his twopenny controversial talents 
| reach their highest perfection. On the contrary, does a man 
of true greatness appreciate the full advantage of observing 
‘mankind and manners; he returns from his travels with his 
mind expanded, his views elevated and enlarged, and fre 
quently becomes an object of respect and admiration. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Zi The proprietor of this journal respectfully announce 
to his readers that Turopore S. Fay, Esq. will hereafter be 
| associated with him in the editorial labours of the New-York 
Mirror. Mr. Fay is so favourably known as the author of 
the communications under the initial F., that we feel confi 
|\dent this arrangement will afford general satisfaction. The 


| proprietorship remains unchanged. 
} 








“ebruary in New- York.—This month derives its name 
| from the Latin febrius, alluding to the expiatory sacri 
fices which were offered up at this season by the ancient Ro 
|mans, for the purifying of the people. By che Saxons it was 
called Colewort, or Wortspring, because that species of plant 
\first sprouted in this month. In the year 1812, being leap 
year, February was distinguished by fire Saturdays, begin 
ning and ending on that day. “For forty years before,” says 
/Shallust, “the same day of the month had not corresponded 
| with the same day of the week ; and a considerable majority 
‘of the millions who at present inhabit the earth will not 
|witness the circumstance of five Saturdays occurring in 
February.” 
In all countries this month, like every other, is marked 
by phenomena, avocations, duties, and recreations peculiar 
\|to itself ; varying, however, in accordance with circumstances 
land location. Among its phenomena may be mentioned the 
entrance of the sun into what was anciently called the twelfth 
sign of the zodiac, or pisces, and the circumstance of one 
| day being added to it every four years. These signs were, 
by the ancient poets, not inaptly denominated inns, or bait 
ing places for Sol, as he travelled the circular turnpike in bis 
chariot of fire. Rail-roads and steamers were not then in 
fashion. This idea has been quaintly alluded to by one of our 
own poets, in the following lines: 


“The scaly star, pisces, soon greeted his eye, 
“His old stopping place, if the ancients don't lie, 
“Who counted this inn as the last on his route, 

| “Its sign is so tempting—a fine salmon trout!" 





With respect to the duties and recreations proper for th: 
jmonth, they must necessarily vary according to situation and 
ithe different callings of mankind. The husbandman devotes 
jit to securing the safety, nourishment, and comfort of the 
lrational and irrational beings committed to his charge, 
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and in making preparations for the approaching seed-time ; 
the merchant is anxiously awaiting his expected stock of 
spring goods; the tailor is equally impatient for the new 


1 : — 
| ful efforts to promote every internal branch of physical im- || his touch. He is necessarily thrown among associates of the 


| provement, entitle him less to the gratitude and admiration 
of his country than the zeal with which he toiled to multiply 


| worst description, until absolute want and desperation prove 
too powerful for his principles, and drive him once more to 


fashions for spring suits; while the lawyer gravely pockets |the sources of information among the people; and to en-|| violatethe laws. This might be obviated by an institution in 


the fees for his winter suits. Balls and sleigh-rides furnish 
the requisite ‘‘ excitements” for the rural lasses, while soirees, 
assemblies, routes, little Rosciuses, and big elephants, attract 
our city belles. 

But the present February is, and is to be, distinguished by 
new and extraordinary circumstances. In the first place, and 
for the first time in several years, it made its entrance anid 
the “tinkling of sleigh-bells,” and beheld a bridge of ice 
uniting the ancient city of New-Amsterdam with Communi- 
paw in the Jerseys. In the next, it is to present us with 
the grand phenomenon of a nearly annular and almost total 
solar eclipse! The saucy moon is about to interpose her little 
form right between our govdly earth and its parent sun; and 
which of us will be so ungallant to her ladyship as to imitate 
the ancient philosopher, when he bade the conqueror of the 
world to stand out of his light?) This eclipse must portend 

mething, “if philosophy could find it out;”’ and we ad- 
vise the ladies not only to guard their necks from slip nooses, 


and their feet trom snow-water, but also their hearts from still || 


more dangerous snares. The late unusual fall of snow didn’t 
ome for nothing—and many soft things may be whispered in 
ears that are protected from the weather by a buffalo-skin, in 
spite of the envious jingle of acollar of bells, or the deafening 
shouts of some modern Jehu in a box-coat and fur-cap. 

But “ February in New-York” was to be the subject of this 
uticle, for here it is distinguished by one ancient custom 
which the rest of mankind, in no section of the globe, have 
ever thought fit to emulate. But it is unnecessary to describe 
n humble prose what has already been painted to our hand 
n “tuneful measure,” in the following extract from Wood 
vorth’s poem of “ Quarter-day :” 

While yet Aquarius, from his ponderous jar 
With liberal band, on winter's frosty shrine, 
His gelid offering pours, libations rude 
Of noxious vapours, sleet, and hal, and rain; 
While yet the town in desolation hes 
The streets delightiess, save the tunetul hum 
Of tinkling sleigh-bells ; and while yet the clock 
Or annual teuure strikes three-quarters past 
With ‘aote of preparation,’ now the search 
For tenements begins. Now rents mecrease, 
Aud half our population, or for that 
Or business, or tor fashion, must remove, 
And with bright May begin another year 
*Tis the strange mania that disclaims a cure, 
Though its nnpolicy great Franklin urged, 
And sad experience demonstrates the tact 

on the posts and lintels of our doors 
ear the uvystic scrolls, uncouthly traced 
ng to blush orthegraphy and sense 

But plain enough to let the passer know 


Their vast import—‘ a house et 


Education.—lt is gratifying to perceive that the subject of 
jucation in this country is annually gaining higher impor- 
tance. Men of acknowledged talents and education are fre 
juently engaged in compiling and composing volumes, to be 
ised in institutions of learning, and for the general advantage 
fthe rising generation. We are not among those enthusiastx 
advocates of modern improvements, who believe that the art 
f writing may be taught in six lessons, or that any short 
ut has been, or can be discovered, to the steep and arduour 
summit of the hill of science; but we are fully impressed with 
the conviction that much yet remains to be accomplished in 
simplifying school-books, in placing more select and better 
adapted models before the youth, and especially in elevating 
the profession of the teacher to that respectability and rank 
which as well as any other, it should hold in the public esti- 
mation. 
The emoluments of a school-master should equal if not ex- 
eed those of any other citizen, and he should stand so high 
i society as to render the station, not only tolerable, but en 
viable to those individuals who, in other occupations, reap both 
pecuniary reward and reputation 
He should be in every respect a gentleman, as well as a 
holar; and no parent should commit his child to the super- 
atendence of any individual whom he would not be willing 
'o receive freely upon equal terms as his friend and associate 
How far this desirable and rational state of socicty differs 
ftom that which actually prevails, it is not our present inten- 
ion to discuss, but only to congratulate our fellow-citizens 
upon the evident impulse given to the public mind in relation 
to a subject so influential upon the prosperity and happiness 
of the nation. The late Governor Clinton, amid the mul- 
‘ifarious duties of his political situation, never relaxed his 
*xertions to increase the number, and improve the character, 
f schools; to provide every possible facility for diffusing 


courage, and exalt the standing of those in any way connect- 
ed with her literary establishments. We do not hope that the 
|system of universal education will work the miraculous con- 
| sequences which many philanthropists so confidently antici 
|pate. The clashing interests and passions inherent in human 
jnature will still create the various forms of crime and misery, 
| which the experience of past generations proves incidental to 
|the mortal state ; but improvements may be certainly wrought, 
sufficiently valuable to encourage every effort in the cause. 
‘Our republic, perhaps more than any other government at 
| present in existence, is dependent upon the intelligence of the 
great body of the people. The late important and startling 
‘collision between the highest branch of our national power 
land one of the members of our confederation, and which al 
| most sanctions the melancholy opimion that the revolutionary 
iconvulsions of the old continent are feltin the foundations ot 
‘our own, affords a practical illustratien of the truth which 
| we would advance. 

In case these events should assume a more alarming aspect, 
jand individuals in authority should lose their distinct compre 
| hension of, and pure interest in, the general welfare, amid the 
temptations of highly excited and personal passions, an ap 
peal to the good sense and enlightened intelligence of the na 
|tion could alone ensure our political existence 


A new custom.—Thiere is at present, on a visit to this city, 
a painter of much celebrity, who, in the good old days of 
Knickerbocker and Salmagundi, was oiten “ wont to set the 
table ina roar.” 


ness, preserved by tame, we hope there are not many readers 


Among numerous instances of his tacetious- 


too splenetic to laugh at the following, which, with a little aid 
from the tnagimation, is tresistible One day observing a 
Spaniard, just landed, of colossal stature and genuine grave 
and Spanish dignity, stalking through Broadway with a box 
of cigars under his arm, he slily took his station Luamediately 
behind him, at the same time imitating his strut and de 
meanor. He then, by signs and motions, directed every 
acquaintance he met to follow his example, and, as he was 
almost universally known, by his own exertions and the com 
bined and geometrically increasing endeavours of his com 
panions, the unsuspecting foreigner was soon heading a pro- 
cession of some hundred or two of individuals, all minacking 
the haughty strides of their leader. His surprise and indig 
nation, expressed in broken English, when, on turning down 
Courtlandt-street, the extraordinary and unaccountable length 
of his train burst suddenly upon him, must have been not the 
less amusing trom the seriousness with which our wag replied 
New 


York, tor the citizens to attend foreigners of distinction home, 


to los numerous inquiries “that it Was a custom, in 


and smoke a cigar with them on the first day of their arrival 


Charitable institutions.—However philanthropic may be 
the object of the various plans, conceived by the benevolent 
portion of society, for the relief of the poor and wretched, 
the greatest degree of caution and prudence is necessary 
to prevent their producing consequences unexpectedly evil 
It is generally acknowledged that unregulated and gratul 
tous donations, except to the sick or aged. have a tendency 
to confirm habits of indolence, and to attract, from other 
quarters, crowds of the idle and destitute. Sinmular institu- 
tions should be under the superintendence of officers appoint 
ed by government. They should be constructed upon prin 
ciples advanced by the wise and learned, on due deliberation 
and their endeavours should be as powertully directed towards 
Among the ot 


the prevention of evil as its correction. b 
jects calculated to excite sympathy, but which, in the multi 
furious concerns ot a great and populous city, are in d unger 
of being overlooked, there Is one possessing strong claims 
upon our attention, although associated with guilt. We al 
jude to the desolate situation of the convicts released trom 
prison. Many of them have sutiered years of confinement 
for crimes perpetrated in early youth, into which they may 
have been led, more from the fatal influence of bad example 
and pernicious company, than from any inherent vicious pro- 
pensity. A boy, committed at the age of twelve or sixteen, 
for a term perhaps of fourteen years, finds himself at twenty- 
six or thirty cast out upon society, with a curse branded on 
his forehead. No matter what moral eflect so protracted a 
confinement may have wrought upon him, no matter how 

jdeeply he regrets the thoughtless error of his boyhood, and 
how earnestly he is desirous of performing, honestly and in- 


knowledge, in its simplest and cheapest form, throughout the dustriously, the duties of a citizen, he is shunned as a pesti- 


remotest parts of the state ; and his unremitting and success- 


lence. They of whom he seeks labour tind contamination in 


|| Some way connected with the state-prison, established for the 
|| purpose of aflording employment for those released from con 
|| finement, many of whom are excellent tradesmen, and need 
only encouragement. and means of applying their skill as 
artizans, to become good citizens and honest men 


| 
or.—We perceive, W th muc h pieasure, 


Connecticut Mi 
that this journal has been placed under the editorial charge of 
Lewis G. Clarke, Esq 
filla station but recently occupied by Mr. Dwight, of the 
New-York Commercial, 
ind the late gifted Brainerd, is a flattering testimonial of the 


The selection of this gentleman to 


Daily advertiser, Mr. Stone, of the 


light in which his character and 
garded, We 


moreover, a hne writer, whose application 


iterary attainments are re- 
know him to be a gentleman, a scholar, and 


nd talents cannot 


fail to sustain the extended reputation which this gazette has 


already acquired trom the exertions of his predecessors 


Buried alive.—The papers state that a Miss Jane Darley 


has been recently liberated from the tour courts’ marshalsea 


Dublin, after having been imprisoned during a period of thirty 
four years. The original delt for which e human being was 
thus incarcerated alive in a sepulchre, reared by the hands ot 


civilized men, in the ondst of a splendid city, was eleven 


pounds! During the lust seventeen vears she was confined 


‘forthe fees and rent due to the marshal 


New- Y 
met on Monday last 


rk University. —The council of the new university 
Phe following gentlemen were unani 
inously elected officers »>— Albert Gallatin president; Morgan 


Lewis, vice preside nt; John Delafield, secretary; Samuel 


Ward, treasurer; and James M. Mathews, chancellor, The 
preliminary arrangements necessary to the establishment of 
this stitution are rapidly pr 


wressing, and tts success may 


now be confidently anticipate’. H properly directed, it will 


form a very important feature in the character of our city 


Portrait of Bishop Hobart.—A tine engraving, and we are 
happy to add, a striking likeness, of this deeply-lamented 
prelat« 


Hobart 


will accompany the forthcoming “ Memorial of Bishop 


now in the preas of the Messrs, Swords of this city 


The Vesper Bell.—At the request of numerous subscribers 
this popular piece of music has been placed on the last page 
Our next numbers will, successively, contain several choice s¢ 
lections from the opera of Cinderella, copied from the original 


score, and never before, we believe, published in this country 


The Daily Sentinel.—The editor of this paper has con 
vineed us that we had mistaken the purport of the remarks 
of their Paris correspondent. We find the passage before 
alluded to will not bear the construction which we too hastily 
gave it. In closing this controversy, we are pleased to say, that 
unlike the great majority of editorial bickerings, it has beer 
conducted by the Sentinel with courtesy and moderation—al 


ways oxcepting the misapplication to us of the word aristocrat 


Dr, Dra —We copy the foll 
of this fine poet from the New-York American, We 


wing posthumous effusions 
are al 
most tempted, after the example of our conte mporary, to pub 
lish some exquisite stanzas, by the same writer, froma manu 
script in our possession, and are only prevented by the hope 
that a revised and corrected edition of the works of Dr. Drake 


will, ere long, be given to the world. The extracts, it will i 


perceive 


sre from three diflerent pieces 


Drighter gem wei 
cimpest vere 
st divinely sweet 


the rainbow, with the sun's @ 
Like faithless friends, will 
Thy lights, dear star, me 
When all is wail ands 
and though Aurora's ete 
May wake a morning of 
Tin only thy enchanting t 
Will smile amid afflict 


Unveil her mind, but 
wants 

an uely case 

sot hjyewel 


‘ 


The heart that revels in passion’s 
But feast n its own decay 

As the snow- wreath welcomes the 
And smiles while it melts awa 
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THE VESPER BELL. 
SUNG BY MISS PATON—WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY J. A. WADE. 
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I hear the flow’rs up - braid . ing The sun - light’ ear - ly fad . ing; And now I re - mem ber, 
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When here at morn we part ed, When I was bro - ken heart Wouldst thou for that, 
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